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caught on the plates outside the mill. Coarse gold is caught inside and line gold outside the mill, but the yield inside is comparatively small when ores with high percentages of sulphides arc in course of treatment.
The mill is particularly adapted for the treatment of ores containing brittle sulphides, which, if pulverised by stamps, are liable to become slimed, and so to be in an unsuitable condition for concentration. It is also suitable for argillaceous quartz, winch yields its gold more readily under the " puddling " action of the rollers than when pounded by stamps. Moreover, the Huntington mill does much more satisfactory work than stamps on soft ores or in regrinding coarse tailing. The reason for this lies, of course, in the relatively large amount of screen area in the mill and its consequent high efficiency of discharge, a point in which stamps are decidedly inferior to it. As the splash is heavy against the sides the wear of the screens is somewhat rapid, but they can be very quickly replaced.
i.u. !»S.     fhm(m«j;lon Mil
The capacity of a, 5-foot mill, tin4, one which is most commonly in use, is from 10 to 20 tons of rock per day through a, ,'N)-mesh screen, the power required, being from 1.0 to 12 1I.P. The weight of each of the roller shells, which are replaceable, is about 170 Ibs. The wear and tear on (<he replaceable parts is very great, amounting to about .1/1 oy,s. per ton of rock crushed when soft ores, previously broken small, are being treated. If large pieces of hard quartz are fed into the mill, or if the mill is overfed, the, mercury is splashed against the screens and passes through with the pulp, and when' by accident, pieces of iron or steel are introduced, the ring die is occasionally broken. Another source of disaster in Ilimtingtou mills lies in the use of acidulated water, such as that derived from mines or encountered when decomposing pyritic ores are treated; the mill is rapidly corroded and rendered unlit for work by such water.he shoes or rollers, as they are called, are thus driven outwards by centrifugal force and press against the replaceable ring die, C. in front of each roller is a scraper, Jb\ which keeps the ore from packing. The rollers are. suspended with their bases at the distance of 1 inch from the bottom of the pan, which can also be replaced when worn. The lowest part of the screen is situated a little above* the top of the rollers, and outside it there is a deep gutter into which the ore is discharged, and from which a, passage lends to the amalgamated plates. The ore and water being fed into the mill through the hopper, A, generally by an automatic feeder, the rotating rollers and the scrapers throw the ore against the sides, where it is crushed to any required degree of fineness by the centrifugal force of the rollers acting against the ring die. From 17 to 25 ibs. of mercury are placed in the bottom of the pan, the clearance below the rollers permitting them to pass freely over the mercury without coining in contact with it, so that it is not stirred up and ki floured/' but the motion is such as to bring the pulp in contact with the quicksilver. The speed of the mill is from. «15 to 75 revolutions per minute. The ore should be broken in rock-breakers to-a maximum size equal to that of a walnut, or, bettor still, of a cobnut;, before being fed in. The action of the rollers is one of impact rather than of grinding, the ore being granulated without the production of much slimes. The. free gold, as soon as it is liberated from its matrix, is in groat part amalgamated and retained by the mercury at the bottom of the pan, the remainder being
